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HE FINAL FLOWERING OF AGE- 
END ART. 

Amongst all the literary and artistic 
sans- culottes who surround us it is pleas- 
ant to see sundry well-dressed persons, 
walking in, but not with, the throng — 
nay, the throng does not walk, — it 
scurries, rushes, struggles, what you 
will, ever with haggard face and blood- 
shot eyes, as though the object of its pursuit were not far in 
advance but were moving more swiftly. These same well- 
dressed ones are often too languid in their gait; they walk 
mincingly, sometimes almost aimlessly, but still with the 
idea of presenting a personable appearance to those who 
watch. 

It is in the nature of things, that those who seek rarely 
find; consequently, of the hurrying and bedraggled crowd 
there are few who do not become weary, or forget what they 
set out to attain. Even while we watch, one turns aside to 
follow an ugly butterfly, while his dog, after the fashion of 
dogs who are but indifferently bred, rolls himself about in a 
bit of carrion. The man calls his companions to see what a 
beautiful beast he has caught, and the dog barks loudly to 
proclaim to his fellows that he has found that which is better 
than all beside to his nostrils; and we, shuddering, turn away. 
That something of this sort is the present condition of all 
the arts can scarce be denied, for we have, not only individ- 
uals, but whole schools, following after vain or sordid ideals, 
or, what is even worse, abandoning the pursuit of the 
unattainable — ever the noblest chase — to dissect butterflies 
or grovel in carrion. This is not to say that those who de- 
corously and decently walk beside the throng do not seek 
something too. If one but watch closely one may see their 
eyes turned slowly, wonderingly, and perhaps a trifle anxiously 
across the purpling reaches of the distance as though what 
they sought were there. If they walk slowly, then, wno shall 
say it is not because they have come from far and are weary? 
And what are the results of this confusion and rout? We 
see the galleries filled with a nondescript number of canvasses 
which, leaving the workmanship out of the question, betray 
only too plainly the varying ideal or lack of ideal of their 
makers. Only once in a while appears a picture which be- 
neath its laboured and Pre-Raphaelite minuteness, or its 
sparkling but empty and vapid gallicism, displays any trace 
of that divine thought once a common possession. 
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In sculpture, too, nearly all are engaged in triviality. A 
Rodin amuses himself by cleverly pourtraying the hideous, or 
in seeking to discover how many knotted and contorted 
human limbs may be modelled in a given space, while an 
army of so-styled sculptors endeavour, in the unyielding 
marble, to obtain the accidental effects of clay-modelling. 
Not thus the inspired carver of the Nike, nor the swart- 
browed and almond-eyed conceiver of that colossal figure of 
Amenophis which even now stands guarding the land of 
Khem. 

It is the modern theory that the ideal need not enter into 
any art: hence a foolish play of somewhat unusual colour 
takes the place of the majestic glories of the Venetians, and 
clever craftsmanship is everywhere accepted in lieu of idea. 

Yet there are those who see through the dust of the crowd 
and through the purple haze, and it is from these that the 
little true art we possess comes, and must come, until we can 
sweep away the galleries with their insane and incoherent 
collections of pictures and statues, can turn back the hands of 
the dial of time till we arrive at the period where art was not 
cosmopolitan and general, when aldermen and municipalities 
did not purchase pictures for the edification of the sovereign 
but unwashed public, and when world's fairs were not estab- 
lished in the very midst of Philistia to confuse and finally 
~ annihilate the lingering artistic longings and perceptions of 
the people. 

For these things do all of this, and more, and therefore the 
splendour of it all, — the millions spent in "enriching" the 
galleries of a Manchester or Milwaukee; the glorious but mis- 
taken devotion of the horde of unkempt students who wend 
their way daily to the schools, to learn now to paint pictures, 
forsooth ; the rosy fingers of the dawn falling tenderly upon 
dome and pediment at Chicago; — all is lost and wasted. 

Art is not cosmopolitan, nor is it the property of the many, 
/ and in the periods which we are wont to call the golden ages 

of art, it was only a Phidias and an Apelles, a Botticelli, a 
Leonardo da Vinci or a Cellini who laia hold of the flowing 
garments of the Divine Ideal and stayed her flight, if but for 
a moment. 

Mr. Whistler has said there never was an artistic period, 
or an art-loving nation, and this statement contains much 
truth, as, indeed, do even his more palpably false ones. Yet 
it is folly to say absolutely there never was an artistic period. 
There never was a period when Art was the property of every 
one who chose to cock his eye critically at that which was 
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produced in trembling and uncertainty by the ' ornamentor of 

gourds,' or later, by the sculptor of the Nike; but there have 
een times when the capacity to ornament gourds (not to 
carve Nikes) was in the possession of a greater number 
and, more important still, when the eye was cocked by far 
fewer. 

Our age, that which began with the French revolution, is 
one in which everybody is a critic, or else feels the desire to 
become an artist burning within him. Such a condition is 
more unfavourable to Art than any other, and herein lies a 
fair interpretation of Mr. Whistler's words. 

This diversity of idea, this universal self-conceit,Pias caused 
the different schools springing from the same nothing to 
wander in many different directions, only stopping on their 
ways to indulge in angry bickerings. The confusion thus 
produced has made more apparent the calm figures who, 
wandering without the throng, cast their eyes afar, in hopes 
of discovering some slight glimpse of the goddess who was 
once so familiar a sight. 

So we have for consideration a number of isolated indi- 
viduals and small schools who, though they work indepen- 
dently, are striving toward the same end. Such is Mr. 
Whistler himself, and, so far as all outward result goes, such 
is his direct opposite, Mr. Burne- Jones. Such were, a few 
years ago, Corot and perhaps Manet. Such, too, is Puvis de 
Chavannes. Beneath these at various distances we have a 
number of lesser men, lesser, not because their ideal is less 
pure, their strength of purpose less deep or abiding, but in 
that they do not cover the canvas, nor attain the prices of 
those I nave named. These men, since they are likely to be 
younger, and to want the unremitting vigour of the masters, 
produce only occasional work which will remain precious in 
the eyes of those who, neither climbing into the niche of the 
critic, nor posing as amateurs, do understand and have some 
sort of sympathy with these makers of pictures. 

The movement with which this paper is concerned is taking 
place at present in England, and though at first sight it 
seems but a sort of Pre-Raphaelite decadence, a longer look 
may find it is somewhat more than that. Pre-Raphaelite in 
its tradition it certainly is, and decadent it surely has become. 
It is not confined to pictures alone, but extends to many of 
the minor handicrafts. 

Though an historical summary of so young a thing is 
somewhat absurd, yet it will serve to impress more clearly on 
the mind the importance of the tendency. It took its rise 
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undoubtedly in the Pre-Raphaelite movement of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight or thereabouts. 

Now, too few know what the aim of the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood was, and that it was not altogether to copy 
nature, as has been so often and so falsely asserted. By the 
command to copy nature was meant, not to copy the cold, 
hard, dry, and altogether lifeless academic formalities you 
have been taught in the schools to believe the only true 
guides. Anything may be put into a picture, so long as it is 
beautiful and fitting from an artistic standpoint. This in- 
junction led to much laboured minuteness, and sins of com- 
mission where sins of omission would have really been 
better. In desperation, many of the most distinguished 
painters of the brotherhood fell away from their pursuit, feel- 
ing unequal to the severity of the demands made upon their 
art, and took to painting common-councilmen, brewers, or, 
at the worst, Hanoverian princes: an apostasy which 
brought them ease and wealth, and sometimes got them 
elected to the Royal Academy, which is, as every one knows, 
a very great honour indeed. Others, again, without falling 
away one whit from their first aspiration, began to see that so 
much laboriousness would end in the stultification of all their 
art; so, broadening their principles, they gradually developed 
a new phase in the history of art, a delicate, ethereal, even 
spiritual and religious phase, which is, unfortunately, become 
one of the fashions of the hour. Such is the painting of Mr. 
Burne-Jones, which would seem to contain enough of the 
element of greatness to even outlive being fashionable. 
One of Mr. Burne-Jones's warmest friends is Mr. William 
Morris, the socialist, who carries the same pure principles 
into the making of many beautiful things. With him is 
working Mr. Walter Crane, another socialist, who has 
already written for these pages an article full of hope for 
what the years may bring forth. Amongst the more recent 
names are : Mr. C. S. Ricketts, who threw aside his ability to 
make most charming, although somewhat usual, pen-draw- 
ings to follow what he believed to be a truer method, which 
the Philistine will, assuredly, be the last to appreciate ; Mr. 
C. Shannon, who, together with Mr. Ricketts, edits the 
"Dial," and whose work is akin to that of Mr. Ricketts, 
though possessing more suavity of expression ; Mr. Reginald 
Savage, of whose work I have seen but one example, a wood- 
engraving in the "Dial," but that one of marvellous beauty 
of conception and execution, despite the strange, and it would 
seem unnecessarily erratic, drawing of the single human 
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figure. The last star of any brilliancy is Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley, whose beautiful drawings illustrating the Morte d' Arthur 
of Sir Thomas Malory are being brought out by T. M. Dent 
& Company. Then there are the " Hobby-Horse ' men : Mr. 
Herbert Home, Mr. Selwyn Image, Mr. Arthur MacMurdo, 
and several others who have for years been writing and draw- 
ing for the few who could and would see and hear. 

Strange names to be classed together, these: Mr. Burne- 
Jones and Mr. Beardsley, Mr, Morris and Mr. Shannon ; and 
yet for the present use they may well be so classed. They 
are all working for the same purpose : to arrive at a braver 
beauty both in art and life; and though the socialistic 
thundering of Mr. Morris seems at first to nave little relation 
to the graceful and gentle poesy of Mr. Home, or the spirit- 
ual delicacy of Mr. Burne-Jones to the impassioned and 
vigourous line of Mr. Reginald Savage, I believe their object 
is identical, though the manner differ so widely. 

For these have lost nothing of their various selves; Mr. 
Morris keeps his northern and gothic quality in everything 
he does, while Mr. Crane's spirit is indubitably classic ; but the 
combined effort is leading us to something new and glorious, 
a product of the decadence, perhaps, but, nevertheless, — in- 
deed, it may be because of this very fact — having a subtler 
beauty in our eyes. It is easy to say, of course, that this 
movement is one of no force if one eliminates the vogue of 
Mr. Burne-Jones or the socialism of Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Crane ; but it is not so easy to prove the statement. With 
socialism and fashion this paper has naught to do, and I be- 
lieve that, apart from them, the influence of these men in all 
the arts is becoming wide-spread. Mr. Burne-Jones and his 
followers are already making themselves felt even in 
France; and since Mr. Morris established the Kelmscott 
press, those who once drew but one sort of pleasure from the 
reading of books, now obtain many. 

The fact that much of the work of the younger among these 
men impresses one as strange, uncouth, and even laughable, 
is, let us trust, due to a fault in ourselves, born of our train- 
ing and manner of superficial observation, and therefore to 
be regretted, without any ignorant assailing of the manner of 
making known their aesthetic emotions these men may choose 
to employ. Their virtues are apparent at once, and it is but 
natural that their originality now appears forced and awkward 
to us. It is always thus with the prophets, however humble 
their message, and until we have carefully and in a judicial 
spirit studied the most unusual creation of all, let us forbear 
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to pronounce completely false that which is so manifestly 
true in many ways. 

Certainly the first fight of Pre-Raphaelitism has been fought, 
the academic traditions are silenced, the victory won, and if 
this latter brotherhood can as readily overcome the dominant 
note of deceit in modern art and the Gallic influence which 
for the past decade has been insidiously creeping into 
English work, the glory of a greater victory will be theirs. 
The most manifest principle of these modern crusaders 
seems the favouring a return to greater simplicity — subtler 
simplicity is a better term — and directness of method. To 
this end Messrs. Ricketts, Shannon and Savage engrave their 
own drawings on the wooden block rather than trust their 
delicate pencilling to the hands of another, or to the brutality 
of the photo-engraver. Mr. Beardsley, it is rumoured, advo- 
cates the zinc-plate as admitting of greater freedom and con- 
sequent autographic quality, although there is little doubt 
that with mechanical engraving we lose somewhat the depth 
and richness which is the chief charm of hand-cut work on 
wood. 

That much, indeed most of the work of this school, is what 
would be called " literary art " is true ; but literary art is of 
many kinds, and the term need not mean the giving of undue 
prominence to the subject over the more genuinely artistic 
and integral parts of the picture. Though such is frequently 
the case, it is to be hoped, even expected, that this tendency 
will pass away wholly in time, as witness the relative im- 
portance of the subject, that is, the story, to be told in Ros- 
setti's pictures, and the decrease of the same in Mr. Burne- 
Jones's later work. 

The desire for directness, for clearly pourtraying their art 
has led many into extravagances, no doubt, but forget the 
strangeness, forget the crude naivete, forget the laughable 
quality, and see now very much is left to admire ! 

This age is not one in which any true art may flourish 
fairly. The parching simoon of commercialism and the bleak 
frosts of ignorance and apathy are the only attributes we have 
of those once pleasantly-changing seasons of the golden ages 
of art, the ages when the meanest monk in a monastery laid 
stone upon stone, or carved the delicate capitals, with the 
same unerring truth and fixity of purpose: the age when 
the gentle-eyed first artist traced his curious devices upon his 
gourds with a perfect appreciation of the value of form, line 
and their fitting functions. Yet with such honest art and 
craftsmanship as these modern 'banded men' give us, — 
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banded though they know it not — let us content ourselves, 
and stepping within the angle of the wall, watch the hurrying 
throng of dusty and besmirched faces press by, knowing that 
the end of all true artistic inspiration is the same, though we 
seem far from the goal. Those who loiter still have for their 
solace, growing within the shadow of the wall, this pallid 
flower of the decadence, whose odour and beauty are theirs 
until the falling of the night. 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
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